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THOMAS PERKINS CHENEY. 





BY JOUN N. McCLINTOCK, A. M. 


The town of Holderness, about the 
name of which cluster the romance 
and traditions of a century, where 
Samuel Livermore lived in feudal style, 
and where he fondly honed to estab- 
lish an Episcopal city, is situated in 
one of the most picturesque sections 
State. High hills, 


o 
which elsewhere would be mountains, 


of the Granite 


rise precipitously from the wild Pemi- 
gewasset river, and form deep valleys, 
and every variety of Alpine scenery ; 
in the midst of which lies ’Squam lake, 
a beautiful sheet of water, dotted with 
islands, named by the early colonial 
surveyors Kusumpe or Cusumpy lake ; 
while away to the north stretches a 
primeval forest, clothing the sides of 
the White and Franconia ranges. 

In this town settled the Cheneys, 
a race of strong, energetic, and schol- 
arly men, who trace their descent 
through a line of sturdy ancestors, 
brave and liberty loving, to the ad- 
venturous pioneer who left the shores 
of the old world, two centuries ago, 
and cast his lot with the Puritans of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


The Cheneys were in Newburyport 
as early as 1680. Somewhere near 
the middle of the last century, Dea- 
con Elias Cheney (born in old New- 
bury, February 20, 1741), in whose 
veins flowed the heroic blood of Han- 
nah Dustin, as family tradition asserts, 
migrated from Newburyport or Ha- 
verhill, and followed the valley of the 
Merrimack toward its source. He final- 
ly settled in the township of Thornton, 
raised a large family, and died in Jan- 
uary, 1805, at the age of 86. Deacon 
Cheney married (1) Jane Plummer, 
(2) Ruth Jackman, of Woodstock, 
N. H., (3) Hannah Pike. 

Of his children, Samuel was the 
father of Samuel Cheney, of Stan- 
stead, P. Q., and Alfred Cheney, of 
Boston; Paul J. died in Woodstock, 
N. H.; Moses died in Epsom; 
Lydia died unmarried ; Ruth married 
Abner Colby, of Thornton; Sally 
married Andrew McArthur, of Chel- 
sea, Vt.; Rebecca married Nathan 
Blake, of Thornton ; Elias settled and 
died in Thornton. 

Deacon Elias Cheney, son of Elias 
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and Ruth (Jackman) Cheney, was born 
April 18, 1769, married Mary (Plum- 
mer) Prescott, daughter of Bensley 
Plummer, of Goffstown, and died No- 
vember 13, 1805. By her first husband 
Mrs. Cheney was the mother of Ed- 
ward and Daniel Prescott, who resided 
in Boston ; of Abigail Prescott, whose 
first husband was William Drake, and 
whose second husband was the Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, of New Hampton ; 
and Martha Prescott, married 
Horace Hunkins, of Sanbornton. By 
a former marriage, with Sarah Bur- 
bank, of :— 
Cheney was the father of 


who 


Elias 
Moses 
Ex-Governor 


Thornton, 


Cheney, whose sons, 
Person C. Cheney, Rev. Dr. Oren b. 
Cheney, Elias H. Cheney, Charles G. 
Cheney, and Moses Cheney, Jr., and 
several daughters, have added luster 
tothe name. He was also father, by 
of Eliza, who married 
Nathaniel Chandler, of New Hamp- 


ton; Ruth, who married Simeon L. 


this marriage, 


Gordon, of Holderness; Sally, who 
married Thomas Blaisdell, of Holder- 
ness. 

The children of Elias and Mary 
(Plummer) (Prescott) Cheney were 
Gilman Colby, who died unmarried, in 
Boston, and was buried in the grounds 
of King’s Chapel ; Charles Colby, who 
died unmarried, in Holderness ; and 
Person. 

Person Cheney, torn February 
1801, in Thornton, married January 
18, 1$25, Anne Wadleigh Morrison 
(born February 14, 1801 ; died June 
18, 1879), daughter of Jonathan and 
Esther J. (Perkins) Morrison, of San- 
bornton. [Jonathan Morrison was a 
soldier in the Continental army. His 
wife, Esther, was the daughter of Mas- 
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ter Abraham Perkins, a noted teacher 
of Sanbornton, and an officer in the 
Continental army.] He was an active 
and energetic business man, both in 
Holderness and in Boston, until, in the 
prime of life, he was stricken with the 
brain fever which made him an invalid 
for many years befure his death. He 
died Nov. 1, 1883. Mrs. Cheney was 
an educated and cultivated woman, of 
strong character, who took great pains 
with her children, impressed on them 
the need of an education, and at- 
tended personally to the formation of 
their minds and characters. She was 


self-reliant, a scholar and _ writer; 


she had ideas and originality; she 
was deeply religious, never doleful, 
and 


possessed 


always cheerful and 


perseverance 


pleasant 
bright ; of 
and will, she was amiable, affectionate, 
and benevolent ; sympathetic, a lead- 
er inthe church, always doing good; 
retaining her faculties to the last; her 
children call her blessed. 

Children :—Il. Eliza Ann Cheney, 
born March 12, 1827; married J. H. 
Applebee, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; died 
in May, 1872. IL. Major John Tirrell 
Cheney, born February 25, 1830, of 
Cheney’s Battery in the Army of the 
Tennessee, and fora long time a mem- 
ber of Gen. Frank. P. Blair's. staff. 
III. Person Cheney, Jr., born May 19, 
1831, who resides in Ill., 
and who has been mayor of that 
IV. Thomas Perkins Cheney. 
V. Samuel Thompson Cheney, born 
January 23, 1835; killed at battle of 
Cold Harbor, Va., June 3, 1864, while 
Orderly Sergeant of Company E, 
12th Regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. VI. Mary Tirrell Cheney, 
born November 13, 1837; married 


Dixon, 


city. 














‘Charles Wright, of Holderness. VII. 
Daniel P. Cheney, born July 27, 1840; 


was in the Union army, a member 
and Orderly Sergeant of Co. FE, 12th 
N. H. Vols. 
side in Sioux City, lowa, and one in 
Dixon, Ill. 

THOMAS 


Two of the brothers re- 


PeRKINS CHENEY was born 
February 24, 1833, ia Holderness vil- 
lage, now included in the town of 
Ashland, in the same house where his 
father and His early 
education was received at the district 


mother died. 
schools of his native village, and at the 
Holderness High-school, where he had 
the advantage of instruction from Miss 


Nancy St. Clair Perkins, who after- 
wards married his relative, Rev. Dr. 


Oren B. Cheney, president of Bates’ 
College, and from his cousin, C.G. Che 


ney, Esq. During the last of his school 


days, young Cheney attended the 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
As 
and 


located at that time in Northfield 
a scholar, he possessed a quick 
retentive memory, and early in life 
developed those characteristics which 


He 


was popular with his school-fellows, 


have since distinguished him. 


and a leader both in his studies and 
all boyish sports. He was specially 
ready in debate, illustrating his point 
by an apt and well-told story, which 
made his speaking effective. 

At the early age of twelve vears, he 
displayed his self-reliant disposition 
by obtaining employment in a woolen 
factory, thus earning the money to be 
used in his future education. In the 
mill and in the school-house, at work 
and at play, he was constantly storing 
his mind for the conflict with the 
world. At home, he had the tender 
training of awise and judicious moth- 
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er, who carefully and patiently attend- 
ed to his moral training and the form- 
ation of his character, and cultivated 
his sturdy uprightness and fine sense 
His wit and humor need- 
ed no training: 


of honor. 
they were inborn or 
Dur- 
worked for 
some time in the paper mill, and, at 


indigenous in his temperament. 
. . ‘ 
ing his school days, he 


the age of sixteen, entered the busi- 
ness man’s most practical college, a 
country store, in which was the village 
There he learned the in- 
studied 
the various phases of human nature 


post-office. 


tricacies of commerce, and 


to the best advantage—acquiring at 
the same time some knowledge of 
of that 


the public service which later was to 


the requirements branch of 


adic ee f hic attentior 
occupy so much of his attention. 


In the store, aroun: the warm stove 
would be gathered of a wiater even- 
ing the Solons of the town, the free- 
men of America, who discussed with- 


out fear or favor public men and pub- 


lic wisely 
In 
mind of the boy received the best of 
At 
speeches of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
and 


measures, or otherwisely. 


this school. the naturally active 


training. that time, the great 


Benton were familiar topics of 
the 
old political mas- 
ters, the yeomen of the country be- 
came wise and erudite national 
issues and the great questions of the 
Mr. Cheney came of a schol- 
astic and talented family. The quali- 
ties earnest and deep thought, 
strong convictions, and inflexible pur- 
pose were inherited by him from a 
long line of rugged and strong ances- 
tors who had battled man and nature 
for the grand idea of personal liberty 


conversation. In considering 


teachings of those 
on 
day. 


of 
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and freedom of thought. In fact, he 
came of a race who have determined 
the destiny of this great country. He 
became versed in politics in early 
youth, and on arriving at man’s estate 
he was ready to cast his vote intelli- 
gently. 

He appreciated the advantages in 
life afforded by an affectionate wife, 
and before coming of age he had 
made his choice, and was married 
October 6, 1853, to Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jonathan F., and Mary 
(Woods) Keyes, formerly of Benning- 
ton and later of Ashland. 

Children of Thomas Perkins and 
Mary Elizabeth (Keyes) Cheney, born 
in Ashland, N. H.: I. Olney S. Che- 
ney, born Oct. 7, 
1860. II. Rodney W. Cheney, born 
Dec. 29, 1860. 


1856; died June 9, 


III. Jonathan Mor 
rison Cheney, born Dec. 15, 1863. 
IV. Alice Maud Cheney, born May 
15, 1866. V. Harry A. Cheney, born 
Nov. 20, 1870. VI. Addie S. Che- 
ney, born May 26, 1872. VII. George 
Bangs Cheney, born Nov. 6, 1873; 
died Nov. 9, 1879. VIII. Anne Per- 
kins Cheney, born Dec. 5, 1876. 

In 1854, the young couple set- 
led in Amesbury, Mass., where Mr. 
Cheney embarked in the dry goods 
trade with his older brother, Major 
John T. Cheney. 

Two years later, the firm was dis- 
solved and Mr. Cheney returned to 
his home in New Hampshire, and en- 
tered the store of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Keyes, as a clerk and assistant 
postmaster. 

This was in 1856, at the time of 
the organization of the Republican 
party, and, although a young man, 
Mr Cheney was active in its formation. 
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Originally by taste and education an 
old-line anti-slavery Whig, he joined 
the new party, carrying to its ranks 
zeal and enthusiasm. Naturally, he 
is a leader and organizer, and his 
efforts were effective. 

In 1858, he went into business for 
himself, in a store devoted to general 
About this time, he 
was appointed deputy-sheriff for Graf- 
ton and Belknap counties, and was 


merchandise. 


elected town-clerk. On the electfon 
of Abraham Lincoln he was appointed 
postmaster, and at the call for troops 
he opened a Recruiting office and sent 
a detachment to join the First Regi- 
In 
August, 1861, he recruited a squad 
for the Sixth Regiment, in which or- 


ment New Hampshire Volunteers 


ganization he was commissioned 
second lieutenant by Gov. Berry. In 
December, he left the state for the 
front, and remained 


a 


with the com- 
mand for twelve months, winning his 
promotion to the rank of first lieuten- 
ant, and for some time commanding 
his company. He was with General 
Burnside in his expedition to Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sound, and later 
in Virginia. In his last campaign, his 
strong constitution gave way under 
influence of exposure and malaria ; 
he was prostrated, and ordered to the 
hospital, where, after nearly three 
months’ treatment, he was honorably 
discharged from the service for physi- 
cal disability. 

During his absence from home, the 
affairs of the post-office and telegraph 
office under his charge were success- 
fully conducted by his wife, who in 
this, as in all the plans and efforts of 
his life, has been an able coadjutor. 

For nearly a year after his return 




















from the seat of war, Mr. Cheney was 
engaged in recuperating his shattered 
constitution. 

In March, 
cepted the office of assistant, under 


1864, Mr. Cheney ac- 
4 ) 


Hon. Nehemiah G. Ordway, sergeant- 
at-arms of the United States House of 
Representatives. For five years he 
held this position, gaining extensive 
acquaintances and coming in contact 
with the political leaders from every 
While hold- 


ing this office, he was on duty not 


section of the country. 


only at the capital during the sessions 
of Congress, but attended many com- 
mittees on various tours of investiga- 
tion. 

In June, 1864, as an alternate, he 
attended convention 


the Baltimore 


which nominated Abraham Lincoln 


for his second term. The next year, 
and the year alter, 1865 and 13866, he 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, where he 
did efficient service on business com- 
mittees. In 1868, he was a member 
of the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago, which unanimously nom}!- 
nated U.S. Grant for President. 

In July, 1869, upon the organiza- 
tion of the Railway Mail Service, Mr. 
Cheney was appointed Superintendent 
In 


this office he served over fifteen years, 


of the New England Division. 


resigning July 31, of the present year, 
1884. In this office 
ability and organizing powers have 
been strikingly displayed. ‘To him in 
a large measure is due the very effi- 


his executive 


cient, although intricate, workings of 
the department for at least the New 
England states; and it is an open 
secret that this department is the 
model from which the others copy. 
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In starting the Bay SrarE Monruty, 
in January of the current year, Mr. 
Cheney very kindly contributed to the 
writer an article on the Railway Mail 
Service, which enlightened the public, 
and was very widely and favorably re- 
ceived. 

His resignation from the mail service 
was reluctantly accepted by the P. O. 
Department, as it was admitted on all 
sides that the perfection of the Rail- 
way Mail Service in New England is 
more largely due to his efforts and 
services than to those of any other 
He hun- 
of highly complimentary no- 


living man. has_ received 
dreds 
tices and letters from his late associ- 
ates and superiors in office, which 
show that his good services are greatly 
appreciated by those who fully knew 
the distinguished character of them. 
His mail Division stood at the head of 
all others in the country, and his own 
efforts brought it there. He was of- 
fered and declined the position of 
general superintendent of the United 
States Railway Mail Service, at a salary 
of $3,500 and $5 per day for travelling 
expenses, with head-quarters in Wash- 
ington. The condition of his health, 
due largely to disease contracted in 
the army, compelled him to decline 
the position. He was, with one ex- 
ception, the oldest superintendent in 
the Railway Mail Service, and served 
under nine Postmasters-general, re- 
ceiving the hearty commendation of 
each one. He is proudly entitled to 
the credit of bringing the New Eng- 
land service up to its present high 
standard of competency and excel- 
lence. 


Mr. Cheney was appointed, in 
1884, to succeed Colonel E. L. Whit- 
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ford as Pension Agent for New-Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, with headquarters 
at Concord. He undertook his new du- 
ties August 1, 1884. He carries to the 
office broad views of men and things, 
and a sympathy for the soldiers whom 
he serves, gained on the battle fields 
of Virginia and in the hospital where 
was so much of pain and suflering for 
thecause. It may here be stated that the 
office sought the man rather than oth- 
erwise ; for had not Mr. Cheney ac 
cepted the tender of it, doubtless the 
office would have gone to a citizen of 
another state. 

Mr. Cheney, as a citizen and neigh 
bor, is valuable to the community in 
which he lives, for he is not only pub- 
lic spirited, but has a deep love for 
his native town. He has always been 
active in the promotion of the mate- 
rial good of his village, and was an 
active promoter of the separation of 
Ashland from Holderness in 1868 ; he 
can claim much credit for the erection 
of the beautiful Public school build- 
ing in the village, and also in the es 
tablishment of the town library, and 
the building of the new ‘Town Hall. 

In Masonic circles Mr. Cheney is 
prominent. He joined Olive 
Branch Lodge, No. 17, of Free and 
Accepted Masons, in Plymouth, in 
1858, and was dimitted the following 
year to become one of the charter 
members of Mt. Prospect Lodge, No. 
69, of Ashland. He was the first 
Senior Warden, has been Master of 
the Lodge, and still retains his mem- 
bership. He is also a member of the 


the 


Pemigewasset Chapter, of Plymouth, 
and of the Mount Horeb Command- 
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ery of Knights ‘Templar, of Concord, 
having received the ‘Templar degrees 
in Washington Commandery, No. 1, at 
Washington, D. C., in 1864. He was 
appointed District Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter by Charles H. Bell, then Grand 
Master of Masons in the state of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Cheney was a charter member 
of the O. W. Keyes Post, No. 
been 


land, has Commander of 


Post, and takes an active interest in 
its welfare. 

From early training and association 
his religious predilections lean toward 
the Free Baptist church, and he is a 
trustee of that society in the village 
of Ashland. 


were of the original members. 


His fither and mother 


He has been justice of the peace 


since 1858, and notary public since 
18706. 
So much for an outline of the 


life of Thomas P. Cheney, or, as he 


wide circle of inti- 
His 
wit and humor, his knack of illustrat- 


is known to his 


mate friends, “ ‘Tom Cheney.” 


ing his point by an apt story, in the 
telling of which he has few equals, 
his foresight, his insight into human 
nature, his faculty of organizing men 
and influencing their actions, and his 
smile, make Mr. Cheney a power in 
the social and political worl 1 at home, 


throughout New England, and at 
Washington. He has a multitude of 


friends won by his frankaess, sinceri- 
ty, good will, and good nature: he 
harbors no animostties, although he 
is a strict disciplinarian. 
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BY KATE 


ft of invention is often a 


curse to Its possessor ; 


The g 


it rules with a 
rod of iron, its rewards are slow and 
uncertain, while poverty and despair 
are its companions. 
“The 


of a sensible fairy who grew tired of 


Thackeray, in 


! 
ms Us 


Rose and the Ring,” t 
whirring about from one kingdom to an- 
other upon her black stick, conferring 
favors and charms which spoiled the 
tempers of her god-children, and in- 


a flyin 


stead of x jacket or a Fortuna- 
tus purse, would lean over the cradle 
and say: “As for this little lady, or 
this young prince, the best thing I can 
wish is a “ééle misfortune.’ This may 
be true enough for the individual, but 


like 
have a wife and a dozen children, who 


inventors, missionaries, usually 
are the real martyrs, without the glory. 

Then what a cold shoulder the stu- 
pid world turns upon these toiling 
benefactors. A man who invents or 
originates or boldly ventures from the 
beaten path, because impelled to do 
so, is sneered at and considered a 
lunatic, by wise fools, who have not a 
glimmer of his genius. ‘Think of * the 


His 


denounced 


starry Galileo with his woes.” 
noblest discoveries were 
as crimes which merited the vengeance 
of Heaven. ‘The test was too severe 
for his principles, and, when tried be- 
fore the Inquisition, he humiliated 
and perjured himself, thus rejecting 
the crown of martyrdom and placing 
the lasting stain of a lie on his noble 
name. 

When we say a man is in advance 


of his age, what does it mean, but 
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that the rest of his generation are 
too blind or lame to keep up with his 
pace or understand his innovations ? 
History teaches that a successful 
invention is seldom a sudden creation, 
but a growth, or a result of the inves- 
tigations of several at the same time 
in different countries. The record of 
the steam engiue is a good example. 
If asked who invented the steam en- 
gine, you would say James Watt; but 
among the relics of ancient Egyptian 
civilization we find a MSs. of Hero,a 
learned man of that time, in which a 
number of forms of water 
He 


. 200. utilized 


plimitive 
e described. 
B.C 


by the Greek priests to move appara- 


and heat engines a 


“ 


invented an engine 


tus in their temples. 

In 1615, we find that a Frenchman, 
Salomon de Caus, who had been an 
engineer and architect under 
XIII of France and also the 


Louis 
sritish 
Prince of Wales, published a work at 
Frankfort, “ Les Raisons des Forces 
Mouvantes avec civerses Machines,” 
etc., in which he illustrated his propo- 
sition, ‘* Water will by the aid of fire, 
mount higher than its level.” De 
Caus was one of the many marttyrs to 
science. 

There is a letter in existence, writ- 
ten by Marion de Lorme, in 1641, 


describing her visit to the Bicéhe, 
the celebrated madhouse of Paris. 


She says: 


“We were crossing the 
court, and I more dead than alive 
with fright kept close to my compan 
ion’s side, when a frightful face ap- 
peared behind some immense bars, 
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and a hoarse voice exclaimed, ‘ I am 
not mad! I am not mad! I have 
made a discovery that would enrich 
‘What 
has he discovered ?’ asked our gnide. 


the country that adopted it.’ 


‘Oh,’ answered the keeper, shrugging 
his shoulders, 
enough. 


‘something _ trifling 
You would never guess it. 
It is the use of the steam of boiling 
water. His 
Caus; he came from Normandy four 
years ago to present to the king a 
statement of the wonderful effects 
that might be producer! from his in- 
vention. 


name is Salomon de 


To listen to him, you woul 
imagine that with steam you could 
navigate ships, move carriages; in 
fact, there is no end of the miracles 
which he insists upon it could be per- 
formed.’ This man was so persistent 
in his appeals that the king’s minister, 
to be rid of him, put him in a mad- 
house. Here moaned out his 
weary plaint, ‘I am not mat! 
not mad! I have made a dis-overy.’”’ 

And so he had, but the ignorant 
court could not appreciate it. His 
book on the power of steam and its 


he 


[am 


uses was afterwards embodied to a 
considerable extent in a work pub- 
lished by the Marquis of Worcester, 
entitled “ The Century of Inventions.” 
But poor De Caus, who was more 
than a century in advance of his age, 
lost his liberty in consequence of his 
noble discoveries, which have made 
his name immortal. 

Men who conceive great ideas are 
usually very persevering. ‘Their plans 
master them, and they can talk of 
nothing else but their absorbing hob- 
by, so they naturally weary and annoy 
the persons they buttonhole. When 
Fulton was experimenting with steam 
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on the water. he made trial of a new 


boat on the Seine (and was consid- 
ered partially insane, if you will ex- 
cuse the pun). 


ful. 


upon him, but like all men who origi- 


It was not success- 


Capitalists and officials frowned 


nate great plans, he was importunate. 
At last he gained the ear of Napoleon, 
and advocated with his unfailing en- 
thusiasm his project of navigating the 
ocean by steam. ‘The emperor soon 
tired of him, and said to the Ameri- 
can Mr. Livingston: 
* Debarrassez moi de ce fou d’ Amer- 
icain,’—* Rid me of this fool of an 
American.” 


ambassador, 


It was easy to close the 
palace doors against the stranger, but 
was impossible to stifle by an imperial 
edict the strivings of genius. The 
autocrat went down, but steam went 
up, and Fulton’s fame rose with it. 

Such instances of unbelief and _ill- 
treatment are numerous. ‘The first 
surveyors of the railroad from Liver- 
pool to Manchester were mobbed by 
the owners of the soil, their instru- 
ments were broken, and they were 
driven off by violence. ‘The men who 
proposed the road were hated by the 
land-owners as bitterly as if they had 
designed to convert their fields into 
camps for a standing army. Some 
years later, when a bill to incorporate 
that road was before parliament, Mr. 
George Stephenson was examined by 
acute lawyers before the committee of 
parliament, as if he had been a spy 
of France, plotting an invasion of the 
country. 

In the lower house, Sir Isaac Coffin 
denounced the project as a most fla- 


grant imposition. He would not con- 


sent to see the widow’s premises in- 
vaded. He esked in the most digni- 


























fied, senatorial manner, “ how would 
a railroad un- 
» «What, I 


should like to know,” said he, “ is to 


any person like to have 
der his parlor window? 


be done with all those who have ad- 
vanced money in making and repair- 
What with those who 
tay still wish to travel in their own 


ing turnpikes ? 


or hired carriages, after the fashion of 
their forefathers? What is to become 
of coach-makers, harness-makers, and 
coachmen, innkeepers, horse breeders, 
and Is 
aware smoke and noise, the 


dealers ? the house 


of the 


horse 


hiss ani the whirl which locomotive 
engines, passing at a rate of eight or 
Neither 
the cattle plowing in the fields, nor 
grazing 
hold Iron 
would rise in price one hundred per 


ten miles an hour, occasion ? 
in the meadows, could be- 


them without dismay. 
cent., or more probably be exhausted 
altogether. It would be the greatest 
nuisance, the most complete disturb- 
ance of quiet and comfort, in all parts 
of the kingdom, that the ingenuity of 
man Such were the 
The bill 


was at last obtained, at an expense of 


could invent.” 


groans of consternation. 
$135,000, and within one vear after 
the road was built, the land all along 
the line was selling at fabulous prices, 
and travel was tripled the first year. 
Annual saving to the public in money, 
$1,250,000. The noblemen who re- 
sisted the bill to the last, soon patron- 
ized a rival road, on condition that it 
should pass through their estates. It 
is self-interest that enlightens the blind. 
Prejudices and habits form an invinci- 
ble coat of mail to the conservative. 
In too many cases the real inventor 
does not get the honor. If language 
was invented to conceal thought, his- 
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tory too often is so written as to con- 
ceal facts,;—or,as some one puts it, 
“Average history—ingenious fiction.” 

The 


waters is generally understood to have 


first steamboat on American 


been made by Fulton—its first voyage, 
in 1807, from New York to Albany. 
But it can be shown that a steamboat 
had been constructed and successfully 
propelled by steam power, prior to 
this date. 

The credit of inventing, building, 
first 
steamboat in America is due to a self- 


and successfully working the 


educated New Englander, a native of 
Connecticut, whose ancestors were 
from the old Bay State, but whose 
family, while he was yet a child, emi- 
grated to northern New Hampshire, 
where he built the first steamboat in 
this country, if not in the world, pro- 
pelled by paddle-wheels moved by a 
steam engine, and put it to a success- 
ful test upon the waters of the upper 
Connecticut river as early as 1792 or 
1793- It is only justice to Mr. Ful- 
ton to own that he was the first man, 
aided by Chancellor Livingstone’s 
money, to make a practical business 
success of a steamboat. He did build 
a boat which was successfully propelled 
by steam by means of paddle wheels, 
and he is perhaps properly cal ed the 
father of American steamboat naviga- 

But to the question, Was he 
originator of the plan? Was 
the the Did he make 
the first paddle-wheel steamboat 
that worked successfully? We an- 
swer, No. Inthe life of Fulton we 
find this fact: A Captain Morey, of 
Orford, New Hampshire, for a long 
time devoted himself largely to exper- 
iments upon light, heat, and steam. 


tion. 
the 
inventor ? 
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Watt had invented the steam engine. 
Captain Morey was fully persuaded 
that the power of steam could be ap- 
plied to propelling boats, and set him- 
self to the task of inventing a boat to 
be thus propelled. He made the 
boat, Luilt the steam engine, put in 
the necessary machinery, an‘! entirely 
alone made his first trip, with com- 
plete success, running several miles 
from Orford, New Hampshire up the 
Connecticut river, to Fairlee, Vt., and 
returning to Orford. 
fourteen 


This was at least 


years before Fulton’s trial 
trip in the Clermont up the Hudson, 
and nine years before his first trial 


boat constructed in France. Captain 
Morey, encouraged by Prof. Silliman, 
of New New York 
with the boat, and 
had frequent interviews with Fulton 
and 


Haven, went to 
es 
nis 


model of 


Livingstone, before they had 
invented and put in operation the 
Clermont. He was cordially received 
by them, and treated with great re- 
spect and attention. ‘They suggested 
some improvements in the construc- 
tion of his boat, and it is even stated 
that they offered him $100,000 for his 
invention, if he would go home and 
make the alterations suggested so as 
to operate favorably. ‘These he made 
with entire success, and again repaired 
to New York; but his metropolitan 
friends( ?) treated him with such cold- 
ness and indifference as clearly to in- 
dicate that they had fully acquired 
the secret of 


his invention and de- 
sired no further intercourse with him. 

The proof is positive that he made 
frequent trips in his little boat, but he 
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was without money and far from lead- 
ing scientific men and the best me- 
chanical skill; the result was that 
Ful.on, aided by friends and money, 
built a large boat on the exact princi- 
ple of Morey’s, with paddle wheels, 
and received the credit, while Morey 
had taken three patents for the appli- 
cation of steam before Fulton had 
taken any, nor did he take one until 
he had seen both of Morey's mo dels, 
and had visited him at Orford. 

A clergyman of New Hampshire 


He 


“The astonishing sight of this 


sai Morey’s boat in operation. 
Says : 
man, ascending the Connecticut river, 
between Orford and Fairlee, in a litde 
boat just large enough to contain him- 
self and the rude machinery connect- 
ed with the steam boiler, and a hand- 
ful of wood for a fire, was witnessed 
by the writer in his boyhood, and by 
others who yet survive. ‘This was be- 


fore Fulton’s name had ever been 


mentioned in connection with steam 
navigation.” 

He was so laughed at by his towns- 
men when he announced his inten- 
tion of riding on the river in a steam- 
boat that he made his trial trip on 
Sunday, when the people were at 
He always felt that Fulton 
had meanly superseded him in ob- 


church. 


taining a patent for his invention, and 
during his last years bitterly criminat- 
ed the man who had stolen his sa- 
cred rights. Some of his enemies sunk 
the boat in Fairlee pond, by filling it 
with stones, but his name should be 


remembered. He, too, was a martyr. 
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THE WILSONS OF KEENE. 


BY REV. J. 


During the reign of James the First, 
of England, his Irish subjects rebel- 
led in the north of Ireland. Upon 
the suppression of this rebellion, about 
two million acres of land, including 
the whole of the six northern coun 
ties, fell to the king. Upon these 


newly acqu'red territories large num 
bers of the Scotch an! English sub- 


jects of the crown were soon after 
permitted to settle. The new colo 
nists were principally Scotch Presby- 
terians; and it was expected they 
would serve, in some weasure, as a 
check to the rebellious Irish. The 
new settlers were denominated Scotch- 
Irish, but there was never a drop of 
Irish blood in their veins. The Irish 
disliked them from the first, not only 
as dwellers upon the land which had 
been taken from them, but as being 
Protestants while they wete Catholics. 
The great Irish rebellion in the reign 
of Charles the First was due to the 
animosity of the Irish against these 
Scotch Protestants, during which 
bloody rebellion, according to some 
historians, not less than 150,000 per- 
sons perished. 

The Scotch had begun to settle 
in the north of Ireland as early 
as 1612, but in the latter part 
of the century they went over to 
that island in great numbers, to es- 
cape the cruel persecutions of the big- 
oted Catholic king, James the Second. 
Being a most fanatical Catholic, his 
hatred was especially directed against 
the Scotch Presbyterians, because, 
perhaps, they were the most outspok- 
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en and bold of all the dissenters. The 
chief instrument of James in carrying 
on this nefar‘ous work was one James 
Graham, of Claverhouse, who, says 
Macauley, was a “soldier of distin- 
guished courage and professional skill, 
but rapacious and profane, of violent 
temper, and of obdurate heart, who has 
left a name which, wherever the Scot- 
tish race is settled on the face of the 
globe, is mentioned with a peculiar 
energy of hatred. ‘To recapitulate all 
the crimes by which this man, and 
men like him, goaded the peasantry 
of the Western Lowlands into mad- 
ness, would be an endless task.” ‘This 
brutal persecution drove the Scots into 
Ireland. 

Dissenters of other religious denomi- 
nations and from other parts of the Brit- 
ish realm found their way thither. In 
the midst of these persecutions, Wii- 
liam, the Prince of Orange, appears on 
the scene. He had married Mary, the 
daughter of King James, and was en- 
couraged to ascend the throne by the 
exasperated subjects of their Catholic 
majesty. Finding no sympathy in 
England, James went over to Ireland, 

whuse subjects had not voted for Wil- 
liam, and was determined tou make a 
stand in that island. His great de- 
sire was to reduce the Protestants in 
the north of Ireland. Their great 
stronghold was the ancient city of 
Derry, which had been called Lon- 
donderry since its colonization by 
Protestantsg many of whom were from 
London. James especially desired 
to conquer this city. He had sub- 
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dued all the other Protestant strong- 
holds, except Enniskillen, which alone, 
besides Londonderry, held out against 
him. Never has history recorded a 
more heroic action than the defence 
of Londonderry by its brave inhabit- 
anis in 1688 and 1689. No siege is 


recorded in history in which the be- 


sieging army perpetrated deeds of 
greater barbarity and cruelty. When 


the brave defenders reduced 


to the point of starvation and were 


were 


driven to eat horses, dogs, rats, and 
cats, and even hides, when they could 
not have survived two days, even on 
this fare, they yet refused to surrender, 
knowing that their cause was the cause 
At this 
critical juncture, two ships appeared 
in the 


of Protestantism in Ireland. 


Foyle bringing provisions. 
With great difficulty they passed the 
forts, the obstructions in the river, 
and the enemy’s fire, and landed their 
provisions. 


The 


This was July 28, 1689. 
next day, the cowardly Irish 
army, which had besieged the place 
more than a hundred days, ran away. 

King William induced parliament 
to exempt from taxation all who had 
borne arms in this ever-memorable 
siege, so far as concerned the landed 
estates which were conferred upon 
them as bounties in any part of the 
British realm, and farms are still shown 
in our own New Hampshire London- 
derry settled by some of these same 
defenders which, down to the Revo- 
lution, were exempted from taxation, 
and known as the “exempted farms.” 
Soon after the famous siege of Lon- 
donderry, James was defeated by Wil- 
liam, on the banks of the Boyne, both 
kings appearing in person in the bat- 
tle. This assured success to William 
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and Mary and the Protestant cause ; 
but itwas the cause of the English 
Established Church, and all non-con- 
formists were still persecuted in the 
way of heavy taxes and tithes in sup- 
port of the church. This led many 
of them to seek an asylum in Ameri- 
ca. In 1718, a large number of these 
Scotch-Irish came to New England, 
landing in Boston, August 4 
year. 


, of that 
They settled in various places, 
but very many of them went to what 
is now called Londonderry, in New- 
Hampshire. 

In subsequent years still more came 
over. They came from Londonderry 
and Tyrone, and many other places 
in the northern counties of Ireland. 
Never did a more noble stock emi- 
grate to these shores. They were 
hardy, brave, manly, inspired with the 
spirit of freedom and free institutions, 
and withal very devout and moral and 
conscientious. indebted to 


them for the introduction of the po- 


We are 


tatoe, which was comparatively, if not 
entirely, unknown in this country pre- 
viously. They introduced the culture 
of flax and the custom of weaving 
and manufacturing linen. 

Of this hardy, intelligent, and in- 
dustrious race are descended the Wil- 
sons who are to form the subject of 
this sketch. We shall find the same 
heroism, the same undaunted courage, 
the same religious spirit, the same in- 
dustrious habits, and the same intel- 
lectual traits of character which dis- 
tinguished the heroic defenders of 
Londonderry and the other towns in 
northern Ireland conspicuously man- 
ifest in those of whom we are to write, 
coupled with the same patriotic love 
of country and devotion to duty. 
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The ancestor of the Keene Wilsons 
and allied families was William Wil- 
son, who came to America from ‘Ty- 
rone, Iretand, in 1737, bringing his 
son Robert and one daughter, Let- 
tuce. who atterwards married a man 
of the 


name of Swan. ‘They passed 


the winter of 1737-38 in West Cam- 
bridge and then removed to ‘Towns- 
end, Mass. Some members of 


family have a tradition that the 


the 
emi- 
grant was named James, but William 
seems to be the name best supported 
by The he 


brought from Ireland was Robert, who 


evidence. son whom 
was about three years of age when he 
came to New England. 


two 


‘There were 
other sons known to 
and Daniel. 
dard, 


us, James 
James settled in Stod- 
was the 


daughter, Lettuce, 


and father of one 


who married a 
Reed, and lived in ‘Townsend, Mass., 
and five sons, James, John, Jonas, 
Joel, and Jesse, the parents having 


used scrupulous care that all their 


sons should be named for Bibli- 
cal worthies and that their names 
should all begin with “J.” A large 


portion of the town of Stoddard was 
once owned by these Wilsons, who 
were then a large family circle, own- 
ing several farms, but the writer is not 
aware that a single descendant of 
either branch of the family now re- 
sides in that town. John Wilson, Esq., 
of Lunenburg, Mass., a prominent 
citizen, is ason of John, and Mrs. 
Theodore Butterfield, of Lowell, is a 
daughter of James. 

Daniel, another son of the emigrant 
William, settled at first in Keene, but 
moved afterwards to Sullivan. He 
was the father of five daughters and 
six sons. Hannah, the eldest daugh- 


34! 


ter, married Moses Adams, of Dublin. 
Her sons, Capts. Moses Adams, of 
Dublin, and Samuel Adams, of Peter- 
borough, have been prominent citi- 
zens Frederic M. 
Adams, Esq., a lawyer in New York 
city, is 


of those towns. 
her grandson, and Henry 
Fiske Adams, M. p., of Newburyport, 
who graduated with honor from the 
class of 1882 in the Harvard Medical 
Abi- 
gail, the second daughter of Daniel, 
married Nathaniel Osgood, of Nelson. 
Polly, the 


School, is her great-grandson. 


third daughter, married 
Josiah Seward, Jr., of Sullivan, whose 


father was the first deacon of the 
church in Sullivan. Her oldest 
son, who bore the name of his 


father and grandfather, was a young 
man of sound learning and scholarly 
tastes, who was evidently destined for 
an honorable career, but died of an 
attack of typhus fever, in 1831, at the 
early age of 22. Her other sons were 
Daniel and David, the latter being the 
father of J. L. Seward, pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Lowell, and J. B. 
Seward, the house of Mills 
& Gibb, in New York city. Bet- 
sey, the fourth daughter of Daniel, 
married James Osgood, of Sullivan. 
She was the mother of three daugh- 
ters (of whom two, Mrs. D. W. and 
Mrs Asahel Nims, are living), and 
two sons, Harry, who died while a 
young man, and James Mason, who 
resides in the West. Sarah, the young- 
est of the daughters, married Roswell 
Nims, of Keene. ‘Twoof her daugh- 
ters are living, Mrs. B. E. Webster, of 
Walpole, and Mrs. Dennis Hubbard, 
of Springfield, Mass. ; also two sons, 
George, of Westmoreland, and John, 
of lllinois. Mr. Oscar Nims, treas- 


with 
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urer of the Cheshire Provident Insti- 
tution, isher grandson. Chester Nims, 
Esq., of Keene, now deceased, was 
another son of Mrs. Roswell Nims. 
He was a man of good judgment and 
held many important offices in his na- 
tive town. 

Of the sons of Daniel Wilson, 
Daniel, Jr., and Josiah settled in Penn- 
sylvania, and were highly respected 
citizens in Tioga county. Josiah had 
no children. The descendants of 
Daniel mostly reside in northern Penn- 
sylvania, and are among the most sub 
stantial citizens in that part of the 
state. James, another son of Daniel, 
was an Officer in the war of 1812, and 
lost his life in the battle of Platts- 
burg. One son, named John, died in 
infancy, on the day cf the battle of 
Bennington. Another John settled 
on the paternal homestead, in Sulli- 
van, and became a prominent man 
in the place, was a justice of the 
peace and the town clerk for many 
years and represented his town in the 
general court. Dau- 
phin W. and Charles Franklin Wilson, 
Esqs., were also highly respected and 
prominent citizens of that town. Both 
now reside in Keene. Both have been 
in the state legislature and the latter, 
like his father, was for many years the 
town clerk. Charles C., son of the 
latter, lost his life in the late war. 
Their sister, Harriet, was the wife of 
the late Dr. Barton, of Orange, Mass., 
aman eminent in his profession and 
a benevolent, public-spirited towns- 
man. His daughter, Josephine, is the 
wife of Rev. Mr. Herrick, a Congre- 
gational clergyman. Mrs. Herrick 
has just established a school in Am- 
herst for the education of unfortunate 


His two sons, 
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children, who, by reason of ill-health, 
or for any other cause, are belated 
in their studies. 
of Daniel, and 
brother of Sarah, lived in northern 
New York. His son, Edson J., was 
for atime postmaster at Vallejo, Cal., 
and is now a wealthy and influential 
citizen of that place. Maria N., sis- 
ter of the latter, is the wife of Hon. 
Geo. Wilkins, of Stow, Vt., who has 
been president of the Vermont sen- 
ate. 


Samuel Wilson, the 


youngest son twin 


Robert Wilson, the ancestor of Hon. 
James Wilson, Sr., and Gen. James 
Wilson, Jr., was the son of the emi- 
grant, William, who was born in Ty- 
rone, Ireland, and came with his father 
to this country, in 1737. When he 
enlisted in the 
army in the old French war. 


became of age he 
He was 
in the famous action on the Heights 
of Abraham, Sept. 12, 1759, and was 
one of the brave men who, after they 
saw their commander, the gallant 
Wolfe, fall, fought valiantly until they 
had gained the victory and thus de- 
prived the French of all their posses- 
After 
this war was ended, Robert Wilson 


returned to his home. 


sions in north-eastern America. 


Shortly after, 
in 1761 or 1762, he married Mary 
Hodge, of West Cambridge, who had 
crossed the ocean in the same ship 
with him. They went to live in the 
newly settled town of Peterborough, and 
built a house about seventy-five or eighty 
rods south-west of the house now oc- 
cupied by lames Wilson, the cellar of 
which can still be traced. Here they 


performed the duties usually devolving 
on those who settled in the new towns 
and cleared their farms in the midst 
of the primeval forests. 


Their house 
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was evidently a very good one for the 
time, for it served as a wayside inn 
for the of travellers. 
Robert Wilson is described as a stout, 


entertainment 


strong, vigorous man, over six feet in 
height. He was conscientious and in- 
dustrious, and, by prudent and care- 
ful accumulated what 
might have been called, for the time, 
a large fortune. 


managemeni, 


His opportunities for 
an early education had been limited, 
but he was nevertheless honored with 
some of the most important offices of 
the town. He was selectman in 1765 
and 1771, treasurer in 1786-88, and 
one of the Committee of Safety in 
1776. He served his country patriot- 
ically in the Revolution. He was 
early elected to fill important offices 
in the militia of his town. 
i lieutenant in 


He was 
1771, a captain in 
775, and a major in 1777. When 
the news of the advance of the Brit- 
ish troops upon Lexington and Con- 
cord was made known in Peterbo- 
rough, immediately a company of 
troops started for the scene of action, 


April 19, 


775, under the command of 
Capt. Wilson. Gen. Wilson, in Smith’s 
History of Peterborough, says, ‘There 
was no little amusement among the 
men at the character of 
some of them bore. 


the arms 
Some few had 
fire-arms, with a meagre supply of 
powder and ball; some of the arms 
were the old, heavy, clumsy queen’s 
arms ; some were light, French pieces 
called fusees. They probably almost 
all came out from Canada at the close 
of the old French war. Some of the 
men had pitchforks, some had good 
stout shillalahs ; but among them all 
the most laughable was one Tom 
McCoy, who had brought with him 
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his grain-flail, with which to give 
the British a literal thrashing. ‘The 
men laughed and joked at the oddity 
of his weapon to fight with, but ‘Tom 
replied, in broad Scotch, ‘Gath, I 
vow, I'll gie a Britisher a devlish good 
lick o’er the head, an I get in reach 
of him.’ They all knew that Tom 
would be as good as his ‘word, if it 
came to trial. The foremost of them 
yot as far as Groton, when they learned 
the result of the Lexington and Con- 
cord fight. They were ordered back 
to their homes, but to hold themselves 
in readiness for any further calls that 
might be made upon them. In less 
than two months they were ordered to 
join the patriotic citizens at Bunker 
Hill, and were equally prompt in re- 
sponding to the call.” Later, Robert 
Wilson distinguished himself in the 
Revolution. He was a major in Gen. 
Stark’s division of militia, and was 
with this famous officer in the battles 
of Bennington, Saratoga, &c., and was 
appointed by him to conduct six hun- 
dred Hessian prisoners of war from 
Bennington to Boston. Major Wil- 


son survived the Revolution but 
a short time. He died a com- 
paratively young man of strangu- 


lated hernia, Christmas Day, 1790. 
He was but fifty-seven years of age. 
A good surgeon could probably have 
saved his life; but such an one was 
not to be had, and he doubtless fell a 
victim to incompetent surgical attend- 
ants. His widow survived him a long 
She was again married to Enos 
Knight, but was again a widow many 
years, and died on the old homestead, 
Dec. 22, 1825, at the age of go years. 

The children of Major Robert Wil- 
son were 1. Anne, killed at the age of 


time. 
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seven, by the falling of a fence upon 
James, of whom we shall 


her; 2. 
presently speak ; 3. William, known 
always in Peterborough as Capt. Bill 
Wilson, who married Dotia Smith and 
lived on the old homestead and was 
an honored and highly esteemed citi- 
zen, who had eleven children, six of 
whom died unmarried. Eunice mar- 
ried William 


Mass., Charlotte G. married 


Gibbon, of Marlboro, 


James 
a 
Sarah Ann married Hon. James Scott, 
one of the most valued and influen- 


Jackson, of Cazenovia, N. and 


tial residents of Peterborough. ‘The 
two surviving sons, James and George 
W., live in Peterborough, the former 
on the 
married Jeremiah Swan ; 5. Mary, mar- 


old homestead; 4. Anne, 
ried Gen. John Steele ; 6. John, who 
died in Belfast, Me., in 1848, was an 
eminent lawyer and member of con- 
gress; 7. 
died young. 
Joseph Haynes Johnson, and died in 


Sarah ; and 8. Joseph, who 
Sarah was married to 


Illinois. 
tia K., married John Scott Harrison, 
son of President William H. Harrison. 
Another of her daughters married John 
T. Fisk, who was lieutenant-governor 
of Kentucky, during the Rebellion. 


Her eldest daughter, Lucre- 


Hon. James Wilson, Sr., the oldest 
son of Robert, was born in Peterbo- 
rough, Aug. 16, 1766. His oppor- 
tunities for an education were very 
limited in his native town. He re- 
membered the alarm given at his fath- 
er’s house, April 19,1775, and the 
great stir among the farmers, as they 
were getting their weapons ready to 
march to the scene of action. He 


remained at home, working with his 
parents, until the close of the Revo- 
His mother was a lady who 


lution. 
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appreciated the importance of a good 
education, and she finally prevailed 
upon her somewhat reluctant husband 
to allow their promising son to attend 
the Poillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
He en- 
tered Harvard University in 1785, and 


where he fi:ted for college. 
graduated in 1789. Among his class- 
mates were Charles Cutts, afterwards 
a representative in Congress, Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Thayer and Rev. Dr. John 
Thornton Kirkland, afterwards presi- 
dent of the same university. Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams was two 
classes ahead of him and knew him 
well. Mr. Wilson maintained an inti- 
mate friendship with all these gentle- 
men. Sixty vears after his graduation, 
when his son James was introduced, 
on the floor of congress, to Ex-Presi- 
dent J. 
“Your father was the best wrestler in 
He Mr. Adams 


best wrestler, and was a 


©. Adams, the latter said, 


college.” was, as 
said, the 
strong, well-developed, muscular young 
man. He received from Harvard the 
degree of A. M., in course, and Dart- 
mouth conferred the same degree up- 
on him in 1850. 

Immediately after graduation, he 
entered the law office of Judge Lin- 
coln, of Worcester, as a student. The 
death of his father, Dec. 25, 1790, 
called him home. He was united 
with his mother in the settlement of 
his father’s estate. He decided not 
to return to Worcester, and entered 
the law office of Judge Smith of Pe- 
terborough. Judge Smith was shortly 
after elected to congress, in 1791, and 
on leaving congress, settled in Exeter. 
This left a field for young Wilson in 
Peterborough ; and he resolved to 
settle in that town. He was admitted 
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‘to the bar in 1792, and continued to 
practice in Peterborough until 1815, 
when he removed to Keene, and _ pur- 
chased the stately mansion on Main 
street, which has ever since been 
known as the “Squire Wilson house.” 
An anecdote is preserved respecting 
the purchase. ‘The 
at auction, and, during the sale, an old 
man 


house was sold 
was observed, sitting on the 
fence, who would occasionally make 
a bid. 


but he persisted in bidding, and de- 


At first, he was not noticed, 


sired ancl demanded to be recognized 
as a legitimate bidder. He finally bid 
off the house. The possibility of his 
being able to pay for the house was 
at first denied, but he declared that 
he had the cash with him. When 
asked to whom the deed should be 
made, he replied, “ ‘To James Wilson 
of Peterborough.” It proved to be 
some one, a capable man, whom the 
squire had sent to make the purchase 
for him. 


Mr. Wilson was an able lawyer and 


understood the science of law. He 
was a man of good judgment, and 
of a quick, clear perception. He 


prepared his cases with great care and 
managed them ably in the courts. As 
an advocate, he had few if any supe- 
riors in the state. He had an exten- 
sive practice in both Hillsborough and 
Cheshire counties, and was usually re- 
tained upon one side or the other of 
almost every case. He also did a 
large business in the justice courts in 
both counties. Many young men who 
afterwards became good lawyers were 
his students. Among them were Gen. 
James Miller, John Wilson, his broth- 
er, D. Smiley, Thomas F. Goodhue, 
Zacheus Porter, Stephen P. Steele, 


” 
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David Scott, Charles J. Stuart, and 
Matthew Perkins. ‘These all studied 
with him, while he lived Peter- 
After he came to Keene, 


in 
borough. 
David Steele, Amos A. Parker, Amasa 
Edes, and his own son, James Wilson, 
Jr., began the study of their profes- 
sion with him. In Peterborough, he 
was moderator of the town-meeting 
for five years, and a representative to 
the general court most of the time 
from 1803 to 1815. He was a mem- 
ber of congress from the Hillsborough 
district from 1809 to 1811. He was 
a firm believer in the policy of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and was a firm Fed- 
eralist of the old school. The whole 
of the New Hampshire delegation in 
the eleventh congress was of the Fed- 
eral party ; but all this was changed 
in the next congress, and Mr. Wilson 
was not returned. He did not prac- 
tice his profession after 1823, after 
his son was admitted to the bar and 
had succeeded to his business. 

Mr. Wilson was twice married: 
first to Elizabeth Steele. in 1792, a 
daughter of Capt. David and Janet 
(Little) Steele. This first wife died 
Nov. 4, 1806. His second wife was 
Elizabeth Little, daughter of Wallis 
Little, Esq., of Shirley, Mass., whom 
he married in 1810. She died in 
Keene, Sept. 30, 1830. Mr. Wilson 
was a good citizen, a kind neighbor, 
a dutiful son, a kind and sympathetic 
parent. He was universally respected 
and his death was a great loss to his 
town and state. He was one of the 
founders of the Unitarian church and 
society in Keene, when the secession 
from the old society took place. He 
ever bore in mind the two grand tenets 
of his church, “‘The fatherhood o¢ 
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God and the brotherhood of man.” 
He observed the precepts of the 
golden rule, and may be safely judged 
by the precious fruits of his life. He 
died Jan. 4, 1839. He left two sons 
and two daughters. A daughter of 
his first wife had died in infancy. 
Gen. James Wilson was also a child 
of the first wife. 

The other son, Robert, and the two 
daughters, were the children of the 
second wife. Robert was born in Pe- 
terborough. Sept. 24, 1811. He was 
always familiarly called Col. Robert. 
He was acolonel in the old militia 
system, and was also the colonel first 
appointed for the Fourteenth N. H. 
Regiment, in the late war. Ill health, 
resulting from the malaria of Louisi- 
ana obliged him to leave the service, 
and finally killed him. He was a 
learned man, and very gentlemanly 
in his manners. He fitted for college 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and grad- 
uated at Amherst College. He was a 
great reader and student, and was well 
posted on the scholarly and scientific 
questions of the day. He was fond 
of manly sports, and was the cham- 
pion fisherman of the place. It was 
the great delight of young men to 
camp out with him, and he never was 
so old that they did not enjoy a fish- 
ing tour with him. He lived a very 
quiet life, and was not at all a society 
man, although highly educated and 
accomplished. He was married on 
his fiftieth birthday, and died child- 
less, April 8, 1870. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Squire 
Wilson, was born in 1815, and Sarah 
M. A., her sister, in 1819. The for- 
mer married William G. Hunter, and 
the latter Frank Lee, of Boston. 


Gen. James Wilson, Jr., who inher- 
ited not only the practice but the 
great talents of his honored father, 
was born in Peterborough, March 18,. 
1797. His early years were passed 
in his native town. His educational 
advantages were such as were obiain- 
able in a country town at that time. 
He had the misfortune to lose his 
mother at the early age of eight years. 
She was a good Christian woman 
whose influence he always remem- 
bered. He often spoke of a scene 
which made a deep impression on 
his youthful mind. It was when his 
mother was on her dying bed. He 
came suddenly into her chamber from 
his play, and, as he entered the door, 
he saw her wave her hand and motion 
him to be silent. Ile then observed 
that her aged father was kneeling by 
her bed in prayer. Being himself of 
a religious turn of mind, the scene 
produced a lasting impression upon 
his mind. 


In 1807, young Wilson was sent to 
the New Ipswich Academy, and in 
1808 tothe Atkinson Academy. In 
1813, he attended the Phillips Acad- 
emy, in Exeter, for a part of the year. 
Our country was at that time involved 
in the second war with Great Britain. 
Young Wilson desired very greatly to 
enlist in the army. He was full of 
the military spirit and heroism of his 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, and longed for 
active service; but his father would 
not consent to it. Chagrined and 


mortified, he left his academy 
and went to the North Factory, 
in Peterborough, and hired him- 
self out as a common hand. He 
continued to work in the mill until the 
peace of 1815 was declared. That 




















put an end to the war and, for a time, 
to the manufacture of cotton at the 
North Factory. James then went to 
work on his father’s farm ; but, when 
his father removed to Keene, he de- 
cided to resume his studies and picked 
up his books and went back to school. 
He entered the Middlebury College 
He 


delivered the class oration at the spec- 


in 1816, and graduated in 1820. 


ial class exercises near his graduation. 
Among his classmates was Rev. 
Dr. Olin, with whom he ever main- 
tained the closest friendship. James 
immediately began the study of law 
with his father, and was admitted to 
the bar, in Cheshire county, at the 
fallterm, 1823. He succeeded imme- 
diately to his father’s business in the 
office and in the courts. At first, he 
practiced in Cheshire, Sullivan, Graf- 
ton, and Coos counties, but after his 
father was stricken with paralysis, in 
1836, and required much of his son's 
attention, he abandoned the north- 
ern counties and practiced only in 


Cheshire. 

In the military service of his state, 
Gen. Wilson was déservedly popular. 
He was appointed Captain of the 
Keene Light Infantry, Jan. 1, 1821, 
and rose through all the various ranks 
until he was made Major General of 
the Third Division of the N. H. Mil- 
itia. 

In 1825, he was chosen as one of 
the two representatives to the general 
court from the town of Keene. In 
:828, he was elected speaker of the 
house of representatives of the state 
of New Hampshire. While in the 
chair, the Hon. John Bell, the 
father of Hon. Charles H. Bell, Ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, was in- 
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augurated. In the legislature at that 
time, were Hon. Ezekiel Webster, the 
Hon. B. M. Farley, the Hon. Joseph 
Bell, the Hon. P. Noyes, and other 
noted men from different parts of the 
state. From the year 1825 to the 
year 1840 inclusive, Gen Wilson rep- 
resented Keene in the state legisla- 
ture, excepting the years 1533, 1838, 
and 1839. In of the 
years just named, he was Whig candi- 


the last two 


date for governor, but was defeated 
by his Democratic opponent. 

The year 1840 was a notable year 
No 


political campaign ever exceeded this 


in the history of this country. 


The Dem- 
ocrats had nominated Martin Van Bu- 


in interest and excitement. 


ren for a second term, and the Whigs 
had nominated Gen. W. H. Harrison. 
The shouts for “‘ Tippecanoe and Ty- 
ler too,” the long processions in which 
were the log cabins and barrels of 
hard cider, and the excited political 
debates and stump speeches, will nev- 
er be forgotten by any one who partici- 
pated in the eventful campaign. Gen. 
Wilson remarkably distinguished him- 
self in this exciting struggle, deliver- 
ing stump speeches in all parts of the 
country, and contributing largely to 
the success won by the Whig party. 
He had been famous as an orator and 
advocate before, but his rhetorical 
triumphs, at this time, extended his 
reputation to all parts of the land. 
His presence was unusually impres- 
sive. He was six feet four inches in 
height, straight, well-built, with black 
curling hair and bright blue eyes, as 
fine a set of white, sound teeth as 
was ever seen, of a stern and deter- 
mined, yet fascinating and impressive 
countenance. He delighted to joke 
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upon his personal appearance, and 
would describe himself as a “ rough 
hewn block from the Granite State.” 
His friends spoke of him familiarly as 
“ Long Jim,” “ Gen. Jim,” &c. 

He had all the qualifications of a 
first-class orator. He was a logical 
thinker, and arranged the subjects of 
his thought methodically. He was 
well read in history and the Bible, and 
was ready with a good illustration to 
enforce his points. He was a capital 
story teller, and knew just when and 
where to tell one. He could laugh 
or cry at will, and could produce 
either effect upon his auditors at pleas- 
ure. Nor was this done wholly for 
effect. He was a sincere man. He 
had fine feelings and instincts and 
was remarkably humane ; and, when- 
ever he spoke, he was tremendously in 
earnest. He was no hypocrite. His 
political principles were based on 
study, reflection, and sound arguments. 
He had a powerful voice and could be 
distinctly heard for many yards in an 
open field. He had a marvellous 
command of language and an inex- 
haustible fund of He was a 
keen, shrewd observer and a good 
reader of human nature; hence he 
knew how to adapt himself to his 
audience. all of these 
manifold qualifications of a first-class 
orator, it is no wonder that he gained 
a hearing in the famous canvass of 
1840. Men of every shade of politi- 
cal opinion flocked to hear him. A 
curious anecdote of the time is pre- 
served. 


wit. 


Possessing 


One day he was making a 
stump speech in some place, and, in 
another part of the same field, some 
distance away, some one was address- 
ing a Democratic assemblage. 
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stray auditors from the Democratic 
fold found their way to the side of the 
field where Wilson speaking. 
They returned with a glowing account 
of his eloquence. 


was 


One by one the 
Democrats went to the other side of 
the field to hear the famous Whig 
orator, till finally not a listener was 
left for the Democratic speakers. 

The Whigs were victorious, but 
Gen. Harrison enjoyed his victory 
only a single month. Mr. ‘Tyler, who 
succeeded to the presidency, offered 
to Gen. Wilson the office of surveyor- 
general of public lands in the then ter- 
ritories of Wisconsin and Iowa, which 
office he accepted and took possession 
of the surveyor-general’s office, at 
Dubuque, Ia. He was removed by 
President Polk, in 1845. 

In 1846, the voters of Keene again 
returned Gen. Wilson to the gencral 
court. About that time the “ Inde- 
pendent Democrats,” uniting with the 
old line Whigs, defeated the regular 
Democrats, and Gen.! Wilson was 
elected to the Thirtieth Congress from 
the third New Hampshire District. 
He was re-elected to the Thirty-First 
Congress, but resigned his seat Sept. 
g, 1850. 

While in congress, he was busily 
employed with the proper duties of 
his office. He made several speeches, 
one of which, on the condition of the 
country, in which he openly and freely 
expressed his views against the institu- 
tion of slavery, made a_ profound 
sensation in the house of representa- 
tives at the time of the delivery, and 
is still an eloquent composition, as one 
reads it in the Congressional Globe. 


In Washington, Gen. Wilson was a 


Some great favorite in society, and a popu- 




















lar guest at dinners. He was a highly 
cultivatedand accomplished man,whose 
manner was characterized by all the 
grace and elegance which could be de- 
sired, and whose ready wit and fascinat- 
ing address were sure to be appreciated 
He was often seen at the tables of 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, Mr. Winthrop, 
the president, and those of the diplo- 
mats. The Washington climate did 
not agree with his health, and he 
sought the more inviting atmosphere 
of California. It may well be a mat- 
ter of regret that he felt the necessity 
of leaving political life. 
education, 


His good 
extensive reading, persua- 
sive oratory, and above all else, his 
strict regard for what he felt to be the 
truth in politics and political theories, 
are qualities so seldom combined in 
one person that we can ill afford to 
lose the services of such a statesman. 
No one who knew Gen. Wilson could 
avoid the feeling that, if he had re- 
mained longer in active politics, still 
greater triumphs were in store for him. 
As it was, he retired in the very zenith 
of his fame, with abundant reason to 
be proud of the successes which he had 
already achieved. 


He remained in California eleven 
years, engaged in law and mining 
business. He returned East in 1861, 
in April, just at the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. His old friend, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, offered him a brigadier 
general’s commission, but he felt com- 
pelled to decline the honor, on ac- 
count of his great age. He had been 
fond of military service all his life, 
and had been honored with the high- 
est military distinctions in his native 
state. He was an admirable soldier, 
a thorough drill-master, and a good 
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disciplinarian. He did not fail to 
give the men, under his charge, abun- 
dant opportunity for enjoyment, often 
entertaining them at his own expense 
(for he was lavish in entertainment), 
nor did he fail to receive it pleasantly 
if his men perpetrated a harmless 
joke upon ‘himself. The history of 
the old Keene Light Infantry is an 
interesting chapter in the annals of 
that town, and a fund of good anec- 
dotes respecting the company and its 
beloved commander is preserved. 

The visit of Gen. Wilson to Keene, 
in 1861, after an absence of more 
than a decade, was a memorable one. 
Soon after his arrival, the shot was 
fired at Sumter, and the regiments 
began to be formed ready to march 
to the conflict. 

One memorable occasion will never 
be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. It was on the twenty-second of 
April, 1861. A mass meeting was 
announced to be holden in the public 
square on the morning of that day. 
Gen. Wilson accepted an invitation to 
address the meeting. ‘The knowledge 
of this fact was conveyed to the ad- 
joining towns. An immense audi- 
ence assembled, filling the square. It 
was the General’s first public appear- 
ance since his arrival. As the hour 
for the speaking drew near, a band 
proceeded to the General’s residence 
and escorted his carriage to the grand 
stand. When the door was opened, 
and the familiar form of the ol! hero 
was seen mounting the rostrum, such 
a tumultuous applause was heard as 
was never known in Keene before. 
Old friends from Keene aad the ad- 
joining towns were there in great 
numbers, representing all occupations 
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and professions. When he began to 
speak, all voices were hushed. It was 
the same grand old voice, with its fa- 
miliar ring, the same telling and forci- 
ble gestures, the same oratorical pow- 
er, with fun and anecdote alternating 
with the most solemn and pathetic 
passages, the same earnestness, and 
the same persuasive and convincing 
eloquence which so many had heard 
in former days from the same lips. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten 
by those who were present ; and it did 
much good, the immediate effect be- 
ing to add many names to the roll of 
enlistments. 

He returned once more to Cali- 
fornia in the autumn of 1862, and 
remained until 1867, when he again 
returned to Keene to spend the re- 
mainder of his days and to die in the 
town and in the house which he had 
loved so much. 

In 1870 and 1871, the voters of 
Keene again returned Gen. Wilson to 
the general court. He was much in- 
terested in all the questions of the 
day, and especially in urging the im- 
portance of making an accurate topo- 
graphical:map of the state, which he 
lived to see and enjoy. 

He was always interested in educa- 
tion, and especially in young men who 
were anxious to obtain a liberal edu- 
cation. He aided many young men 
in their efforts to complete a success- 
ful course of study, and watched their 
progress with great interest. The 
writer of this paper is one of many 
who were so fortunate as to receive 
from him valuable aid and counsel in 
the way of obtaining an education. 

He maintained to the last a firm 
hold upon the love and affections of 
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the citizens of Keene and Peterbor- 
ough and the adjoining towns. Ce- 
sar and Napoleon were never more 
dearly loved by their veteran soldiers 
than the General was honored and 
respected by his fellow-citizens. Even 
the young men, who had only known 
him in his later years, shared this en- 
thusiasm. His name is applauded 
whenever mentioned at any public 
gathering. 

In the autumn before his death, his 
many friends, desirous of testifying 
their love and esteem, procured a fine 
oil painting of the General, and form- 
ally presented it to the city of Keene, 
Nov. 13, 1879. The presentation ad- 
dress was by Gen. S. G. Griffin. The 
General was present, and, when intro- 
duced to the audience, made a grace- 
ful speech, in which he feelingly 
thanked his friends for the honor they 
had thus conferred upon him. 

In the later years of his life, he ap- 
peared but little in public. For the 
first few years after his last return, he 
spoke in several towns of the county 
and vicinity, giving, in a familiar talk, 
a most interesting account of the state 
of California. 

He was a conscientious, religious 
man, always attending divine service 
on the Lord’s day when able to do so. 
He was the last survivor of the twelve 
who first signed the covenant of the 
Unitarian church in Keene, when the 
latter society separated from the old 
Congregational church of the town. 
He made a study of religious and phi- 
losophical subjects, and enjoyed con- 
verse upon such themes. 

He was much afflicted with rheu- 
matic gout for the last few years of his 
life, but he seldom failed to receive 
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the calls of his numerous friends, to 
all of whom he ever extended the 
most hearty and cordial greeting. 


He was mercifully spared, at the last, 
a lingering illness. Sunday morning, 
May 29, 1881, he had risen compara- 
tively well. During the day he com- 
plained of feeling ill, and, before the 
doctor, who had been summoned, ar- 
rived, he expired in the arms of his 
son, and in the presence of his young- 
est daughter. 

He was buried Wednesday, June 1. 
He had intended, that same day, to 
have been present at the inauguration 
of Gov. Bell. The body was early 
carried to the church, and a large 
number of persons from Keene and 
the adjoining towns availed themselves 
of the opportunity of looking for the 
last time on the face of their eld friend. 

At the services in the church, Rev. 
William Orne White, recently the be- 
loved pastor, for more than a quarter 
of a century, of that church, paid a 
tender and appropriate tribute to his 


memory. The present pastor, Rey. 
Albert Walkley, followed with an 
address. The Keene Light Guard 


Battalion, and a detachment of Hugh 
de Payens commandery of Knights 
Templar (the General belonging to 
that Order), escorted the procession 
through the streets of the city which he 
loved so well, while all the bells were 
tolled, and business entirely suspend- 
ed. Besides the mourning kindred, a 
great concourse of citizens followed 
the hearse. Arriving at Woodland 
Cemetery, the writer of this memoir 
briefly addressed the large assemblage 
which had gathered to witness the last 
sad rites, and read the committal 
service. 
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Thus was finished the earthly ca- 
reer of one of the ablest advocates, 
one of the most powerful and persua- 
sive orators, and one of the most un- 
selfish and noble statesmen of all the 
natives of New Hampshire. He was 
a dutiful son, a loving husband, an in- 
dulgent and tender parent, a conscien- 
tious citizen, neighbor, and friend. 

Gen. Wilson was married Nov. 26, 
1823, to Mary Lord Richardson, of 
Montpelier, Vermont. She was a 
beautiful and accomplished lady. She 
died comparatively young, Oct. 4, 
1848. General and Mrs. Wilson were 
the parents of eight children, all born 
in Keene: 1. An infant son, born 
and died Sept. 8, 1824. 2. Mary 
Elizabeth, born Oct. 27, 1826. 3. 
James Edward, born July 28, 1829; 
died March g, 1832. 4. William, 
Robert, born Nov. 27, 1830; died 
March 17, 1834. 5. Annie Farns- 
worth, born Sept. 23, 1832; 6. Char- 
lotte Jean, born Aug. 31, 1835; 7. 
James Henry, born Dec. 21, 1837. 
8. Daniel Webster, born Feb. 13, 
1841; died Jan. 18, 1846. The 
youngest boy was a bright and very 
promising child, and his early death 
was a great affliction to his parents. 

The eldest daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth, is the wife of John Sherwood, 
Esq., a prominent lawyer in New York 
city, whom she married Nov. 12, 
1851. She is an authoress, widely 
and favorably known. Among her 
published works are a charming novel, 
“Sarcasm of Destiny,” two of the 
books in Appleton’s Home Series, 
“Amenities of Home,’ and “ Home 
Amusements,” a poetical tribute to 
Dr. Washburn, a plea for the old 
South Church in Boston, a poem 
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which appeared in the A“antic, a few 
translations from the French, and 
many magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles. Shortly after her father’s death, 
she wrote an interesting portraiture of 
his life for her private diary, a copy of 
which she kindly loaned to the writer, 
and which he has freely used in this 
paper. 

Mrs. Sherwood has had six sons: 
1. James Wilson, born Sept. 9, 1852. 
He was a bright, intelligent lad, and 
was already an interesting companion 
of his fond parents, when he died 
quite suddenly April 28, 1865, in his 
thirteenth year. 2. Samuel, born Dec. 
8, 1853, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 


versity. 3. Arthur Murray, born Aug. 
20, 1856. 4. John Philip, born 
Sept. 15, 1858. 5 and 6. Edgar 
and Fred. Randolph, twins, born 


Dec. 28, 1864; Edgar died Feb. 18, 
1865, and his mate Feb. 23, 1865. 
The third and fourth sons were born 
in Keene, the others in New York. 
The second daughter, Annie Farns- 
worth, is the wife of Francis Skinner 
Fiske, Esq., whom she married Dec. 
14, 1858, and resides in Brookline, 
Mass. Mr. Fiske was Lieut. Colonel 
of the Second New Hampshire Regi- 
ment in the beginning of the war. 
In the battle of Bull Run, after Col. 
Marston was wounded, he took charge 
of the regiment. Col. (afterwards 
Gen.) Burnside, in his official report 
of the action, says: “Lieut. Col. 
Fiske ably directed the advance of 
the regiment.”” In another report, the 
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same officer says: * The regiment un- 
der charge of Lieut. Col. Fiske con- 
ducted itself most gallantly. Both 
officers and men deserve great praise.” 
A dangerous illness which nearly cost 
Col. Fiske his life, obliged him to 
leave the seat of war shortly after, and 
the country was deprived of the serv- 
ices of an able and gallant officer. 

The children of Mrs. Fiske are: 
1. Mary Wilson, born Nov. 15, 1859. 
2. Edith Annie, born Nov. 25, 1860. 
3. Reddington, born July 11, 1863, 
4. Robert Francis, born Dec. 19, 1864, 
now a student in Harvard University. 
5. Elizabeth Lawrence, born Nov. 2, 
1869. ‘The first two were born in 
Keene, the others in Boston. 

The third daughter, Charlotte Jean, 
married Frank Lothrop ‘Taintor, Oct, 
5, 1864, and now resides in Keene. 

Mrs. ‘Taintor has three children: 
1. Giles Frank, born Jan. 22, 1866. 
2. Eleanor, born Sept. 15, 1868. 3. 
Charles, born Oct. 23, 1871. All 
were born in New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
The writer is under obligations to both 
Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. Taintor for many 
courtesies in the preparation of this 
memoir. 

The only surviving son of the Gen- 
eral, James Henry Wilson, was a grad- 
uate of Harvard, in the class of 1860. 
He was a popular man in his class, 
and was one of the class-day mar- 
shals. He learned easily and _ pre- 
pared for college in less than the usual 
time. He is now in a manufactur- 
ing business, and resides in Keene. 
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JOSIAH BARTLETT. 


BY DANIEL 


In the north-eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts, near the confines of New 
Hampshire, there lies the busy manu- 
facturing town of Amesbury. It is 
located on the bank of the Merrimack 
river, under the brow of a protecting 
hill, and overlooks the blue waters of 
the Atlantic. ‘This spot was the birth- 
place of Josiah Bartlett, the first man 
who voted for, and the second who 
signed, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

If the reader will ascend Poe Hill— 
at the rear of the town—he can ob- 
tain a view hardly surpassed in this 
part of the country. If we look to 
the north we may see fertile, undulat- 
ing meadows, and further on the rug- 
ged peaks of the Granite State. If 
we glance to the west we note the 
long reaches of woodland extending 
for many a mile. If we turn to the 
south the view is still unrivalled ; fore- 
most in the picture rises Sir Edward 
Thornton’s castle-like building situated 
on an eminence across the river, giv- 
ing a medieval air to the beautiful land- 
scape. But it is only a sham castle after 
all, for the walls and turrets are made 
of wood, not of massive stones which 
have resisted the 
centuries. 


wear and tear of 


Josiah Bartlett’s birthplace has been 
pulled down within a few years, but 
fortunately a photograph was taken of 
it. It was a plain, two-story, solid old 
structure, such as our forefathers were 
wont to build. It stood on a hill 
overlooking the river, near a bend 
called “ Bartlett's Cave.” The peo- 
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ple of Amesbury propose to erect a 
monument on the site, in memory of 
their distinguished townsman. May 
they complete it at an early day— 
honoring themselves by honoring him. 

Josiah Bartlett was taught Greek 
and {Latin at an early age, and soon 
made rapid progress in both languages, 
as he applied himself diligently and 
had an excellent memory. 

He was a great reader, spending all 
his spare time on books. Perhaps his 


success was largely owing to this 
habit. Neither did he neglect the 


study of human nature by personal 
contact with men. 

In his sixteenth year, he began the 
study of medicine with Dr. Ordway, 
of his native town, who was also a 
After 
he had finished the usual course of 
instruction, he removed to Kingston, 
New Hampshire, and there began the 
exercise of his profession. He soon 
acquired a large practice by his skill 
in surgery and in the study of the hu- 
man frame. Perhaps no other pro- 
fession is so ennobling as this, unless 
we except that of the divine. Indeed, 
both formerly went hand in hand ; for 
the good priest with his necessarily 
limited knowledge of physic allayed 
the bodily sufferings of the invalid, 
while he at the same time healed the 
sorrowing heart by wise and holy 
counsel. 

Dr. Bartlett was early noted for up- 
rightness and decision of character, 
and he was soon appointed a magis- 
trate. 


distant relative of the family. 
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Governor John Wentworth also gave 
him the command of a regiment of 
militia, and he discharged the duties 
of the position with the same care 
which marked the whole course of his 
public life. 

He attained great success in his 
treatment of ulcerated sore throat— 
a disease which was prevalent at the 
time, and often fatal—by the use of 
Peruvian bark. He was the first 
physician who prescribed it for that 
ailment. 

A. D. 1765, Dr. Bartlett was first 
elected a representative from Kings- 
ton to the legislature of the province, 
where he soon became distinguished 
as a leader of the opposition. The 
members were mainly subservient to 
the governor. Dr. Partlett suffered 
much annoyance by taking this course, 
but he was too thorough an American 
from the beginning to the end of his 
career, to sit by and see the rights of 
the people invaded. 

At that time, and even at a later 
day, separation from England was 
hardly thought of. He did what he 
thought was right—not for the sake of 
expediency—but because it was hon- 
orable so to do. 

But we must now pass over a few 
years, occupied, for the most part, by 
a quarrel between his excellency and 
the legislature. Matters went on from 
bad to worse until A. D. 1774. 

It may not be generally known that 
on the 13th Dec., 1774, Paul Revere 
took his firs¢ public ride. While it 
may not have been of so far reaching 
importance as his later one, it richly 
deserves a place in history. It hap- 
pened in this manner. The Boston 
committee of safety had just heard of 
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the British order that no military stores 
should be exported to America. They 
accordingly sent Paul Revere on a 
fleet horse to Portsmouth, to apprise 
the similar committee there of the 
news, and (probably) to urge them to 
secure the powder which was in fort 
William and Mary in the harbor, as 
reinforcements were expected shortly 
from England. Accordingly, on the 
14th Dec., a body of patriots from 
Portsmouth and the neighboring towns 
went down the Piscataqua in boats to 
Newcastle and demanded the sur- 
render of the fort. The invitation 
could hardly be declined as the garri- 
son numbered but six men all told. 
The powder was carried off to Dur- 
ham, and the greater portion of it was 
subsequently used at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Flushed with success 
they then thought of paying Governor 
Wentworth anything but a friendly 
visit, but were fortunately dissuaded 
by Dr. Bartlett, the Hon. George 
Frost, and Majors Langdon and Sul- 
livan. This exploit should not have 
been passed over without a word by 
so many, perhaps all, of our historians. 
It is true Paul Revere’s first ride lacks 
the magic pen of a Longfellow to 
bring it before the public mind. But 
it occurred four months prior to the 
battle of Lexington, and although no 
blood was shed, it was the first overt 
act of the rebellion against the crown 
and was a salient feature in the great 
drama of which it was the prelude. 


Meanwhile the minority had been 
steadily gaining ground in the assem- 
bly. 

In February, 1775, Dr. Bartlett re- 
ceived a letter from the clerk of the 
court of common pieas, notifying him 
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that his name had been erased from 
the commission of the peace for the 
County of Rockingham. He also had 
a letter, of the same date, from the 
deputy secretary, acquainting him 
that the governor with the advice of 
the council had dismissed him from 
his colonelcy in the militia. Other 
patriots were treated in the same way. 

In May, 1775, the royal governor 
left the province, having sometime 
previously sought refuge on board a 
man of war in the harbor, and it was 
governed by a convention. 

In the summer of 1775, Dr. Bart- 
lett was chosen a delegate to the con- 
tinental congress, and he set out for 
Philadelphia in the following Septem- 
ber. Those were not the days of 
rapid transit in comfortable parlor cars. 
The journey had to be made by stage 
coach, or else on horse-back. He 
preferred the latter method, taking a 
servant to accompany him. They 
were exposed to robbers—or highway- 
men, as they were called in those 
days—as they had to pass through 
forests infested by them. He returned 
from Philadelphia in the following 
March, and after making a short stay, 
went thence again, where he remained 
until the 17th May, 1776. 

When congress decided to take a 
vote on the subject of independence, 
they begun with the northernmost col- 
ony, New Hampshire. Dr. Bartlett’s 
name was called first, and he voted 
in the affirmative. The other mem- 
bers were then appealed to in rotation 
until they came to Georgia, the south- 
ernmost colony. The president of 
congress, John Hancock, was the first 
to sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: Josiah Bartlett was the second 
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who did so. He then left for his 
home, being worn out with constant 
application and ill-health. He failed 
to attend congress again until 1778. 
But he did not remain idle meanwhile, 
for he occupied himself with public 
duties at home, and also helped pro- 
vide for Stark’s expedition to Ben- 
nington. 

In May, 1778, Dr. Bartlett resumed 
his seat in congress, which sat this 
time at Yorktown, as the British troops 
occupied Philadelphia. In Novem- 
ber he repaired to his home to look 
after his private affairs, which had suf- 
fered greatly in consequence of his 
close attention to public business. 

In 1780, he was appointed chief 
justice of the court of common pleas. 
He was also appointed muster-master, 
about the same time, to raise troops. 

In 1782, he was appointed a justice 
of the supreme court, and he held 
that position until 1788, when he was 
made chief justice of the supreme 
court. 

It does not appear that he had any 
special legal training for the bench, 
but few of the judges had in those 
days. But he had many of the re- 
quisites that generally go far to- 
wards the making of a sound justice, 
viz.: honesty, good sense, and a large 
knowledge of books and men. In 
the somewhat unsettled state of the 
colonies, judges were not so much 
called upon to resolve fine points of 
law as they are at the present time. 
Of course his signing the Declaration 
of Independence is considered the 
crowning feature of his life. But it 
was an unenviable thing to do, to state 
it mildly ; for had King George pre- 
vailed—and_ surely the probabilities 
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were in his favor—all of the signers 
would have suffered an ignominious 
death. Whereas, had he supported 
the crown, he might have expected 
preferment, as he already occupied a 
leading position. But perhaps the 
cynic may say he was far sighted 
enough to anticipate the downfall of 
the English rule, and the rise of the 
great Republic in the West. He must 
indeed have had a clearer vision than 
any of his contemporaries could he 
have done so. Many whigs as well 
as royalists had grave doubts as to the 
success of the it was 
nothing else. For, on our side, we 
had only a few poorly drilled militia- 
men. We had little money, and but 
few resources. Neither had we a 
navy. On the other hand, England 
had a splendid army, immense re- 
sources, andthe finest navy in the world. 


venture—for 


A convention met in New York in 
1787, to prepare some fori of gov- 
ernment for the colonies. <A plan 
was suggested and adopted by all the 
colonies, and went into operation in 
1789. Dr. Bartlett an active 
member of the Convention and was 
chosen senator to the first congress. 
He declined accepting the position, 
however, on acconnt of bad health. 

A temporary constitution was 
adopted in New Hampshire in 1776, 
the chief magistrate of the state hav- 
ing the title of president. Dr. Bart- 
lett was elected to that office in 1790, 
and also in 1791. 

When the new constitution went 
into effect, in 1792, the title was 
changed to that of governor. 

Dr. Bartlett was elected governor 
in 1792, and in 1793, thus being the 
first governor of the state. 


was 
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In 1792, Governor Bartlett was one 
of the electors of president and vice- 
president. 

In 1794, he retired from the guber- 
natorial chair. He addressed a letter 
to the people on the 29th of January, 
declining to be a candidate for any 
farther office. In it he said, “I now 
find myself so far advanced in life that 
it will be expedient for me, at the 
close of the session, to retire from the 
cares and fatigues of public business 
to the repose of a private life, with a 
grateful sense of the repeated marks 
of trust and confidence that my fellow- 
citizens have reposed in me, and with 
my best wishes for the future peace 
and prosperity of the state.” Well 
might he be proud of their faith in 
him for, besides the honor of signing 
the Declaration of Independence, he 
had been successively chief justice, 
president,and governor of New Hamp- 
shire. As we have seen, he was also 
elected to the U.S. Senate but could 
not accept because of pvor health, 
Much as he did for the state, could it 
have done more for him? 

He was a staunch federalist in poli- 
tics. 

He was an active member in, and 
president of, the New Hampshire Med- 
ical Society. 

A fine portrait of him by Trum- 
bull—in the possession of his descend- 
ants —is preserved with great care. 
He was a man of fine figure, being six 
feet in height, and of erect bearing. 
His face was thoughtful and express- 
ive, and he had handsome blue eyes. 
He wore his auburn hair in a queue, 
and hada white stock at his throat, 


and ruffles on his wrists. He wore 


knee breeches, black silk stockings, 
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and low shoes with silver buckles. In 
short, he dressed in the prevailing 
style for gentlemen at thattime. He 
was affable, but dignified, in manner. 
In religion he was a Universalist. 
Boston had not the sole honor of 
having a “tea party,” for Kingston 
also enjoyed one about the same time. 
A peddler drove into the town with a 
wagon-load of the hated article, but 
the excited irhabitants unharnessed 
the horses and made a bonfire of the 
tea on the common. Probably it had 
never witnessed so stirring a scene be- 
fore—excepting the massacre by the 
Indians which occurred there nearly a 
century previous. I am glad that the 
quiet old town still retains the English 
common. I saw it lately in one of 
those golden spring days, when the 
beautiful new year had thrown off the 
gloomy shackles of winter. The birds 
were twittering gaily from the trees, the 
grass was waving on the large and 
well kept green. At a little dis- 
tance back from it, on higher ground, 
stands the imposing, old-fashioned 
house built by Josiah Bartlett. White 
oak was the material chiefly used in 
its construction. On the other side 
of the common stands the village tav- 
ern, anda strain or two from a violin 
came floating across on the wind. 
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The whole scene was so dreamy and 
peaceful that it seemed as if it must 
be one of those quiet country towns 
in England. No railroad here to 
Just beyond the old 
hostelry lies that part of the hamlet 
which 


mar its beauty. 


slowly but surely encroaches 
upon the busy portion. 


* The houses are thatched with grass 
und flowers, 

Never a cleck to toll the hours ; 

The marble doors are always shut, 

You mty not enter at hall or hut; 

All the village lie asleep, 

Never a grain do sow or reap; 

Never in dream do mean or sigh. 

Silent anit idle and low they lie.” 


In one corner rest the remains of 
Josiah Bartlett, who died of paralysis 
May 19, 1795, in the 65th year of his 
age. A simple monument of cut 
granite marks the spot, a fitting cov- 
ering for one of New Hampshire’s 
most honored sons. 


SOME OF THE AUTHORITIES CONSULTED. 
* Sanderson's Biography of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

N. Dwight’s Sketches of the Lives of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

B. J. Lossing’s Signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. 

Allen’s Biographical Dictionary. 

tumbles about Portsmouth. 

The Bartlett Family, by Hon. Levi 
Bartlett. 

Newcea-tle, Historical and Picturesque. 

Many Broadsiders, Manuscripts, Let- 
ters, Ke. 
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Had Farmer and Moore been success- 
ful in so establishing their magazine in 
1822-4 that it had lived until this day, 
no one can calculate the value it would 
be to the present generation. What a 
mass of important information would 
have been saved! Did the public of 
that day, who refused it proper support, 
realize that in allowing it to succumb 
they consigned to oblivion facts and 
deeds that would have interested their 


posterity for many generations? The 
money value of such a set of boeks 
would amply repay any family for pre- 
serving the numbers as issued. 

In undertaking to establish the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY, the writer hud great en- 
thusiasm and unlimited confidence in 
human nature. He personally made a 
canvass of nearly the whole state and 
got the magazine well established. From 
that point it has grown, and has settled 
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down to a solid and reliable list. The 
amount that has yearly to be charged to 
** profit and loss” is appalling. Men of 
high station and great wealth are among 
the delinquents. It must be remembered 
that the bills for paper, printing. and 
postage must be paid regularly. If the 
‘ards sent out are promptly answered, 
the business part of the magazine is at- 
tended to and all goes smoothly. De- 
lays greatly embarrass the publisher. 





The price of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
was originally placed at $1.50, to make 
it a popular magazine, which might be 
afforded by the humblest fawily in the 
state. Compared with other local pub- 
lications, the price is very low. Every 
voluine is worth, intrinsically and com- 
paratively, at least 83. Their value, of 
course, depends on the completion of a 
set. Like all other books, « broken set 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY is depreci- 
ated in value. 

For many months it has been the de- 
sign of the publisher to re-issue the 
early numbers, commencing with the 
first. and replacing the grotesque wood 
euts used in many instances with ele- 
gant steel engravings. 

The sum of $1,000 will pay for the 
printing of Volume I. edited by Henry 
H. Metealf. No ene man likes to as- 
sume the responsibility of expending 
so much money for the enterprise, brt 
where a multitude are interested, it be- 
cemes comparatively easy. The book, 
beund in eloth. will cost $2, and there 
are more than 500 people who want it, 
including librarians of libraries which 
have a world-wide reputation. 

Orders for Volume I should be aceom- 
panied by the cash; the money shall be 
deposited. and used only for the pur- 
pese intended, viz., the publication of 
the volume. 





If some enthusiastic friend ef the 
GRANITE MONTHLY will prepare the 
manuscript copy for the Index of the 
first seven volumes, the publisher will 
issue it as part of the December number. 


The BAY STATE MONTHLY was under- 
taken in January, 1884, to do for Massa- 
chusetts what the GRANITE MONTHLY 
was designed to do for New Hampshire. 
There was an ulterior motive behind its 
publication, viz., the securing of funds 
to more successfully carry on the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY. It is steadily growing 
in favor in the eld Bay State, and bids 
fair to withstand the buffetings of time. 


‘The article inthe Bay STATE MONTH- 
LY on a distinguished sun of New Hamp- 
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shire, by Captain George E. Belknap, 
U.S. N.. was originally intended for the 
GRANITE MONTHLY; and very appro- 
priately will form one of the series. 


The portrait of President Chester A. 
Arthur, and the very able article ac- 
companying it. by Major Ben. Perley 
Poore, also deserve a place in the series, 
for he is net only chief magistrate of 
the United States but deserve. well not 
only of his party but the country which 
he has served so ablyjand uprightly. 

The administration of President Arthur 
has been very successful. He has been 
surrounded by able counsellors, not the 
least ameng whom is our distinguished 
fellow-vitizen, Honorable William E. 
Chandler, the Secretary of the Navy. 
We should be very willing to annex our 
signature to a petition to the next Presi- 
dent of the United States to retain him 
in his present position, 

Only men of wealth, however, can 
afford to take a cabinet position; we 
should be obliged to decline the tender 
of any such office—however deserving. 
When the salary is raised to about 
$25,000 per annum, as it should be, the 
place would be desirable. 





Hon. Moody Currier, Governor-elect, 
had a biographical sketch in the fifth 
number of the second volume of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. Hon. John M. 
Hill. the defeated Democratic candidate 
for the same office, is the son of the late 
Governor [Isaac Hill. 





A sketch of the life of Hon. Jacob H. 
Gallinger, Representative-elect in the 
Second Congressional District, may be 
found in the second volume of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. That volume. by 
the way. is out of print, and should be 
reprinted. 


For the information of many inquiring 
friends, we would state that of volume 
one of the GRANITE MONTHLY, there 
were printed 920 copies of each number. 
The early numbers were on sale at the 
bookstores. ‘The able eulogy pronounced 
by Colonel Daniel Hall on Mon. Daniel 
M. Christie, caused the sale of a large 
number of the part number 2, contain- 
ing it, thus tendering that thescarce num- 
ber of the volume. ‘The same number of 
copies of volume two were printed, viz., 
920. The Life of Gov. Natt Head exhaust- 
ed number 4 of that volume, making it 
the scarce number. The present editor 


succeeded tothe management at the com- 
Of the 


mencement. of volume three. 
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first number, 2,000 were printed; of the 
second, 1.250; of the third, 1.350; of 
the fourth, 1.500; of the fifth, 1.700; of 
the sixth, 1.920. Of complete volumes 
there were issued only 1.250; these vol- 
umes, together with the first two, are 
now very scarce. Of volume four there 
were issued over 2,000 complete copies ; 
several months have elapsed since the 
last volume was seld. Of volume five 
there were printed 2.100 copies; less 
than fifty remain on hand. The aver- 
age circulation of volume six was over 
2.700; less than 100 remain on hand. 

Volume seven has been printed for 
subscribers only; the trade do not 
handle it. Frank P. Mace. of Coneord, 
N. H.. and George E. Littletield. 67 
Corahill, Boston, keep the omy stores 
where numbers can be bought. Either 
are authorized to receive subscriptions. 

Before the first of January, 1885, or- 
ders will be received for volume 7, at 
$2. After that, the few remaining vol- 
umes will be sold for 83. From the 
small issue of certain numbers of the 
current volume, volume seven will be very 
scarce, 

‘The New Hampshire Historical Soci- 
ety held their third annual field day Oc- 
tober 1. 1884. in the old town ef Exeter. 
The weather was very auspicious, and 
the meeting was well-attended. The 
resident members of Exeter were very 
zealous in their attentions to the visitors 
and nothing occurred to mar the ovea- 
sion. The field day in 1883 was com- 
memorated at Portsmouth and vicinity ; 
in 1882. at Dover. ‘There is a probabil- 
ity that the next field day will be en- 
joyed in the neighborhood of Concord. 

There is a proposition before the stand- 
ing committee of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society to have the seciety 
accept the GRANITE MONTHLY as an 
ergan of communication not only be- 
tween the members but between the so- 
ciety and all those who take an interest 
in historical subjects. ‘This would not 
take the magazine from its present man- 
agement, but only increase its number 
of active and zealous contributors. 

The Historical Seciety is over sixty 
years old. It has issued eight volumes. 
It needs new life,energy, and money—the 
fermer rather than the latter. Money, 
however, is always acceptable. To ob- 
tain money it will receive inte its ex- 
clusive circle all who take an interest in 
its purposes and ends. It costs only $3 
a year, after a member is once admitted, 
to enjoy every Tuesday the advantages 
of its library. ‘lhe society is, however, 
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awakening. It needs money to keep its 
library open every day in the week. It 
shevld have a membership of at least 
2.000. 


HOBBS, GORDON AND COMPANY. 


It has now been over a year since the 
firm of Hebbs, Gordon and Company 
commenced to advertise in the GRANITE 
MonTHLY. The steady yet solid growth 
of their business, from small beginnings 
to its present large proportions, can be 
immediately traced to this wise business 
venture. The people of the city and 
state, and, in fact. of ali New England, 
have become femiliar with the enter- 
prise of the firm, and from their persist- 
ence have argued that they really had 
something to sell which at least de- 
manded investigation. 

They have, indeed. the best apparatus 
in the market for heating a house. It is 
low priced, in the first place. and it can 
be run so economically that the original 
cost is soon saved in the reduction of 
the coal bill. During the bitter cold 
days of the winter of 1883-4. the house 
occupied by the family of the writer 
was thoroughly heated throughout by a 
Hobbs-Gordon Steam Heater, and the 
whole household are unanimous in its 
praise. 

Of course there is no question as to 
the advantage of heating by steam. It 
is the great stride in the civilization of 
cold New England in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The only ques- 
tion arising, especially in the furnishing 
of a new house, is what firm of manu- 
facturers to pitronize. The hundreds 
who are enjoying the benefit of the in- 
ventive genius of the above firm will 
heartily recommend their Steam Heater. 

Their radiators for the transmission 
of heat are not only an ornament to any 
apartment, but combine many impor- 
tant principles which render them the 
most practical of any made. 

The firm are about to put in the mar- 
ket an article which is bound to have an 
immense sale. In honor of Concord it 
is named the PENA-COOK STOVE. It 
revolutionizes cooking. ‘The fire-box, 
about as large as a two quart pail, is 
suspended in a cylindrical stove, packed 
with a non-conductor. The heat is all 
utilized, and not escaping, is confined to 
its legitimate business of heating the 
oven. One penny invested in cval will 
cook the dinner of an ordinary family ; 
two pennies will heat the water for the 
family washing. 

‘The manutacture of these stoves on a 
very large scale will soon be inaugu- 
rated. 
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The firm have secured some over 
twenty-tive patents to protect their va- 
rious inventions. 

Their works occupy a large portion 
of the old State Prison in Concord, and 
bid fair to soon outgrow the premi<es. 

In sending tothe firm fer their illus- 
trated catalogue, which will be sent on 
application, the reader will kindly refer 
to the GRANITE MONTHLY. thus confer- 
ring a favor beth on publisher and ad- 
vertiser. 





It must be very satisfactory.to be very 
rich if only to afford to hold elegant sets 
of books, ete. It would be very pleas- 
ant and satisfactory if some wealthy 
citizen should forever immortalize his 
name by presenting the city of Concord 
with a noble edifice for a public library. 
While awaiting the gift would the city 
not do well to build « Memorial Hall to 
commemorate the services and sacrifices 
of the eight hundred soldiers who vol- 
unteered in the Rebellion? Such a build- 
ing might include a library until one is 
donated. 

At this season of the year readers are 
preparing the list of publications which 
they intend to take the coming vear. 


To every subscriber of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY the following liberal prices 
are quoted: 
Harper's Monthly...........-$3.40 
we Weekly.....-s.e0000- 3.40 


= BaZarecccccccccccecs SAO 
- Young People....... 1.20 
Century ....scceccccescccccses SAO 


Atlantic Monthly........--+-. 3.40 
Magazine of American History, 4 00 
BAY STATE MONTHLY.......-. 2.00 
Wide Awake..... bvaeddscoen es: BD 
St. Nicholas......++++++++ xnne e 





Every number of the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY, not out ef print, may be obtained of 
the publisher. er of Frank P. Mace, at 
his popular book store in Concord. 

I wish to obtain, for a friend of mine 
in Massachusetts—I. Cooper's History 
of Croydon; Il. Smith's History of 
Hillsborough; IIL. Little’s History of 
Warren, 12 mo., first edition; 1V. Hale's 
Annals of Keene, first edition. Write, 
stating price. to the editor of the GRAY- 
ITE MONTHLY, Concord N. H. 


If you want anything done. do it 
yourseli. 


CURRIER AND SLEEPER. 


The firm of E. D. Clough and 
Company have lately sold their busi- 
ness, established for seventeen years, 
te Messrs. Currier and Sleeper. The 
store is on Washington Street, in the 
northwestern section of the precinct 
of the city of Concord. Mr. Currier 
for many years has been in business 
at the North End on Main Street. 
For thirty-five years he has been engag- 


éd in mercantile pursuits. Mr. Sleeper, 


late of the firm of Evans and Sleeper, - 


printers, from whose office the Gran- 
ITE MonTHLY has been issued since 
1879, has had more than twelve years’ 
experience in trading. 


The store is devoted to general 
merchandise, a specialty being made 
of family groceries. 

The new firm have put in a large 
stock of heavy and fancy goods, to 
provide for the varied wants of city 
patronage, and they will be pleased 
to welcome old customers, and as 
many new ones as they can accommo- 
date. 

We really think it will pay every 
provider for a family to visit their es- 
tablishment, and help the firm main- 
tain their rule of Quick SALES AND 
SMALL PROFITS. 
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